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Come, bright Improvement! on the car of Time, 

And rule the spacious world from clime to clime ; 
- Thy handmaid Arts shall every wild explore, 

Trace every waye, and culture every shore.——Campbell. 
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Deseription of an apparatus intended to pass boats from one level of 
an artificial navigation to another, in cases where the want of wa- 
ter, or the height to overcome, would prevent the use of locks.— 
By James Renwick, Professor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, and Chemistry, in Columbia College. 


a - —- 


The ends of the two levels of the 
canal are Closed each by two gates, 
exactly similar to the gates of the 
upper end of alock. Beneath the 
sill of the lower gate an excavation 
is made, deep enough to receive the 
moveable locks, that will be hereafter 
described. Between the bottom of 
this a regular slope is laid of timber, 
dry stone work, or masonry, on which 
are firmly bolted down four parallel 
rails, constituting two railways of 
iron. On each of these railways is 
placed a moveable lock or car of 
wood, with a gate at each end, of the 
same dimensions as those which close 
the two levels of the canal. These 
moveable locks are suspended by 
chains, from horizontal shafts, or 
windlasses, laid across the upper 
gates, at such an elevation as to per- 
mit the easy passage of boats beneath 
them. The shafts are so connected 
by machinery, that the descent of one 
moveable lock, turning the shaft to 
which it is attached, around, shall 
cause the ascent of the other. Boats 
may be passed in and out of the move- 
able locks, by letting in water be- 
tween the gate of the canal, and that 
of the moveable lock, so as to make 
an equal hydrostatic pressure upon 
each of their faces; the gates may 
then be opened, and boats admitted 
or drawn out. One of the moveable 
locks being in contact with the aper- 
ture of one of the upper gates, and 
the other with the alternate opening 
at the lower end of the intended 
plane, and both being filled with wa- 
ter, bycommunication with the adja- 
cent pond of the canal, they will be 
in exact equilibrio, which state the 
admission of boats, whether empty 
or loaded, will not affect The gates 
being closed, and the moveable locks 
being cast loose, no motion will take 
place while the condition of equili- 
brium continues to obtain, but if wa- 


ter be permitted to escape from the 
lower lock, the upper will preponde- 
rate, roll down its railway until it 
reach the lower corresponding gate, 
and draw the other up into contact 
with the gate of the upper level, cor- 
responding toits railway. The boats 
may then be passed out, and the ma- 
noeuvre repeated in the opposite di- 
rection. By this invention, of the 
success of which little doubt can 
remain, in consequence of the high 
authorities by which its adoption on 
the Morris cannal has been recom- 
mended, the expense of canals may 
be very materially diminished, the 
sphere of their usefulness extended, 
by rendering them. practicable in si- 
tuations where they could not hith- 
erto have been attempted, and the 
time and consequent Cost of naviga- 
tion much lessened. 


The parts of the intended plane may be 
understood by reference to the plate, where, 


Fig 1 represents the shafts, machinery, 
and one of the moveable locks. 


Fig. 2 the lower end of the inclined plane, 
and lower gates. 


Pig. 3the upper end of a moveable lock. 


Fig. 4 the lower end of a moveable lock. 

Fig 5 plan of the lower end of the inclined 
plane, and contiguous gates of the canal. 

Fig. 6 upper end of the same, and gates 
closing the upper level of the canal. 


DISTILLERS’ LUTE. 


Take two parts of whiting, one 
part of meal, and one fourth of salt, 
and add the necessary water to make 
a thick paste. When the apparatus 
is shut, put a certain quantity of the 
lute round the head, applied on some 
strips of paper, and upon the paper 
another portion of lute; it wil dry 
very soon, and keep very well. It 
will be easily understood that the 
salt has no other ‘virtue but to facili- 
tate takiug off the lute when the ope- 
ration is over, by pouring some water 
on it. A.D. 
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PROCESS OF COINING AT THE ROYAL MINT. 
(Continued from No. 10.) | 
Fig. 1. Fig. 3. 
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PROCESS OF COINING AT THE 
ROYAL MINT. 

The blanks, after being cut out by 
Bolton’s cutting-out press, are car- 
ried to the sizing room, where each 
individual piece is adjusted to its 
standard weight, The light pieces 
are selected for remelting, and the 
heavy ones, if not considerably be- 
yond weight, are reduced to their 
standard weight by rasping their 
surfaces with a coarse rasp or file — 
The superior accuracy of Mr. Bar- 
ton’s beautiful machine has consi- 
derably abridged the labour of this 
inelegant and unmechanical pro- 
cess. 

The pieces thus adjusted are ina 
state of great hardness, from com- 
pression by the roiling and drawing 
process, and by which, in fact, their 
latent heat has been. gqueezed out. 
They attain their softness again by 
being heated to a cherry red heat 
in a reverberatory furnace; after 
which they are boiled in very weak 
sulphuric acid, which makes them 
very clean, and of a very white co- 
lour. When dried, either in warm 
saw dust, or over a very slow fire, 
they are in a state for the two next 
processes, which are the milling and 
the coining or stamping. 

The operation of milling is to be 
performed round the edge, to prevent 
their being clipped or filed, which 
was a fraud commonly practised 
upon the ancient money made before 
the introduction of milling or letter- 
ing round the edge. The construc- 
tion of the milling machine will be 
easily understood, from the inspec- 


tion of the Ist and 2d figures given 


with the present Number, being an 
elevation and plan of the same. The 
parts which operate upon the piece 
of money, Consist of two steel bars or 
rulers, DD, the adjacent edges of 
which are cut or fluted; the lower 
bar, seen inthe plan No. 2, is im- 
moveable, being fastened down by 
two clamps to a cast iron plate, D, 
forming the base of the whole ma- 
chine ; the upper bar is prevented 
from rising by the two vertical pie- 
ces, but has the liberty of moving 
backwards and forwards in the di- 
rection of its length, and is euided in 
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such motion by laying half its thiek- 
ness in a groove formed in the plate 
D. A rack, CC, fig 1, is fixed to the 
moving ruler, which engages in the 
teeth of the wheel B, mounted on an 
axis lying across at right angles to 
the ruler, and supported at its ends 
by two standards, rising up from the 
plate D. 

On one end of the axis a handle is 
fixed for giving motion tothe machine, 
Two blanks are put into the machine 
at the same time, as seen in the se. 
cond figure, and the lower ruler can 
be made to approach nearer to, or 
recede farther from, the upper ruler, 
by the two screws, /f, to take ina 
different sized piece between them. 
The operation of the machine is ve- 
ry simple. ‘Two blanks being placed 
between the edges of the rulers, the 
handle, A, is turned round halfa 
turn, which moves the upper ruler 
endways, sufficient to mark the 
blank all round the edge. . The two 
milled pieces are then taken out, and 
two other blanks are placed between 
the rulers: the handle, A, being 
turned half round in an opposite di- 
rection, carries the upper ruler back 
again to the position in which it first 
stood : thus two more blanks are mill- 
ed, and so on Lhe machine is 
placed upon a strong wouden bench, 
to raise it to a convenient height for 
the man, who turns the handle ; the 
blanks are placed in the machine by 
a boy, near to that where the handle 
is 


‘The third and fourth figures pre- 
fixed are farther illustrations of Bol- 


ton’s cutting out press. Fig. 3 shows 
the manner of the horizontal wheel 
acting on the roller, F. It represents 
a horizontal plan of the upper part 
of the axis. §, fig. 3, is part of the 
rim of the large wheel, and T, one of 
the projecting cogs, which, when the 
wheel turns in the direction of the ar- 
row, will take the roller F, at the 
end of the lever FD, and turn the 
lever round in that direction which 
will wind up the screw, and raise 
the punch out of the die. This action 
also draws a rod, H, which is con- 
nected with the lever, by a joint ; the 
other end is connected with a bended 
lever, from the other end of which @ 















yod descends, and has a piston fixed 
to it. : 

Figure 4 isthe catch. At K it is 
moveable on a joint, E, and is thrown 
upward by a spring, & ‘Lo this 
spring a cord, O, is fastened, and the 
lower end of the cord has a treadle 
fastened to it. 
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APPEE GATHERER. 


Sir,—Every farmer knows how 
important sound fruit is to the manu- 
facture of good cider; but, neverthe 
less, very little pains are taken to se- 
cure this quality, Ordinarily the ap- 
ples are beat or shaken from the 
trees, and fall to the ground bruised 
and materially injured. If, when 
so collected, they be immediately 
ground, they do not yield as much 
juice as they ‘vould if carefully ga- 
thered, and suffered to sweat and 
mellow ; and if they be kept only for 
a short time, the bruised apples in 
part rot or perish, and when worked 
yield less juice, and impart a bad 
flavour to the cider. 

Now, all these results from bad 
management may be easily and 
cheaply obviated, by merely using a 
canvass funiel, sufficientiy la: ge to 
receive the fruit when perfectly ripe, 
as it is sh .ken off the trees 

This funnel should be slit in one 
place from top to bottom, so as to al- 
low of its adaptation to the object in 
view ; when placed around the tree 
this slit sho.ld be laced up, and the 
outer part should be secured with 
small poles so as to allow the fruit, 
which falls within the funnel, to roll 
gently down ina heap at the trunk 
of the tree. 

This contrivance would save much 
labour, and prevent the fruit trom be 
coming injured. 

A FARMER. 
West-Chester, April 19th, 1825. 





LEATHER BANDS, 


It is somewhat siagular, that the 
applicaiion of leathern bancs to com 
municate motion from one part of 
machinery to another should til: re- 
cently have been so confined in respect 
to capacity, more especially as their 
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property has been known from time 
immemorial. cane 

Power to almost any extent may 
be communicated through them, and 
to effect this object, it is only necessa- 
ry to increasetheir width under a 
proper tension. proportionately to the 
increment of the power required to 
be imparted. I do not recollect to 
have seen any formula aon the resist- 
ance of bands, by which a compari- 
son between their utility and teothed 
wheels may be estimated, and Ihave 
not time to investigate the subject, 
were | competent to the undertaking ; 
but it is evident, @ priori, that the 
friction must be very considerably 
diminished by the use of bands. By 
adopti:g them we get rid of the dis- 
agreeable noise which attends the 
movement of toothed machinery, and 
also save considerable expense in 
construction and repairs. 

We have been led to these remarks 
from having understood that Messrs. 
Sellers & Pennock have applied a 
band of ab ut a foot in breadth to 
propel a saw of the ordinary dimen- 
sions for sawing timber. 

ft answers extremely well, and I 
think the application discovers re- 
search and judgment that is highly 
worthy of imitation wherever circum- 
stances will justify the innovotion on 


common practice. 
CAREY. 


TO CORRECT ACID CIDER. 


Srrx.-- The farmer, if he is fond of 
good cider, and has been provident, 
will be likely, at this season, to have 
some on hand that is tart or pricked. 
This, from carelessness cr want of 
correction, is frequently suffered to 
increase till it is converted into vine- 
g r, to his own mortification and the 
disappointment of his neighbours; 
who, as friendly folk should do, like 
occasionally to taste of each others 
cups and talk of passing events. 

Now, this acidity in cider, and in 
wine .lso, if not advanced too far, is 


easily got rid of without perceptibly _ 


altering their taste or injuring their 
quality. Itis true, that all acidity in 
these liquors is formed at the expense 
of the spirit or alcohol which they 
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contain; and to makeup for this loss, 
a very small portion of apple, recti- 
fied rye, or other spirit should be ad- 
ded; but this ought not to exceed 
two quarts to the barrel. 


In the next place, limestone * or 


chalk should be added ; but here the 
quantity can only be determined by 
the acid present. of which the opera- 
tor or farmer Must be his own judge ; 
though a half pound will be sufficient 
for a barrel. The solution of hme 
(acetate of lime) thus formed in the 
liquor is slightly bitter and purgative, 
but the quantity contained in a quart 
measure of it would not operate per- 
ceptibly, nor would its taste be obser- 
ved. Should its use however, be ob- 
jected to,skimmed milk may be very 
well substituted for it, although it 
will reduce its strengih still more 
considerably, because the spirit, as 
well as the acid, forms a coagulum 
when present with albumen. 

It is neediess to remark, that be- 
fore these additions are made, the li- 
quor should be separated from its 
Jees, and after they have been made, 
they should be closely stopped, and 
suffered to rest for a few days bef6re 
use. Whenever the acility has pro- 
gressed so far that the addition of 
lime produces a perceptibly bitter 
taste, it has progressed too far to be 
corrected, and its acidulation should 
be promoted. 

So tar the cure has only been noti- 
ced; but the prevention is of still 
greater consequence, though I can 
hardly expect much pains will be ta- 
ken to adopt it. | 

The most effectual way is by bot- 
tling ; but this is too tedious and ex- 
pensive for common use. This object 
may be well attained in two or three 
ways, the most simple of which is to 
put an ounce or two of fish of ammal 
oil intothe cask before it is broached ; 
this will prevent the action of the at- 
mospheric air on the liquor, which is 
the cause of acidity; or instead of 
cil some other air, as Hydrogen, Ni- 





* The acetate of lime is slightly bitter : it 


contains in one hunired parts, forty-seven 

arts acid, and fifty-three lime , the carbonic 
acid thatwill be disengaged will add briskness 
to the liquor, and cause it to drink more 
pleasantly, 


IMPROVED PERCUSSION PRIMERS. 


trogen, or the carbonic acid (whicly 
is much to be preferred) should be 
admitted to the cask from which the 
liquor may be required to be drawn. 
Various devices may be resorted to 
for the acquirement of thisend ; such 
as the attachment of a gasometer to 
the barrel by a pipe, &c.; but the 
mere hint is thought sufficient for the 
present purpose, 


A FARMRER. 
West-Chester, May Ist, 1825. 


IGNITION BY HYDROPHOSPHORIC GAS. 
Mr. M. J. B. Von Mons has announ- 
ced in the Journal de Pharmacie, 
that on kindling phosphuretted hy- 
drogen, not spontaneously inflamma- 
ble, the bubbles which were slowly 
generated, maintain the ignition of a 
lighted match without inflaming it, 
and were themselves inflamed by the 
incandescent flameless body. In the 
experiment of the philosophical can- 
die, after the hydrogen has burnt for 
some minutes, the tube is made suffi- 
ciently hot to relight the gas immedi- 
ately after blowing it out. Now M. 
Von Mons says, that the hydrogen of 
this candle inflames spontaneously if 
the mixture of the sulphuric acid and 
water be made in the bottle itself. 


IMPROVED PERCUSSION PBIMERS. 


REPORT 
Of the Committee appointed by the Mana- 
gers of the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, to investigate the merits of, and ad- 
vantages to be derwed from, the use of 

Joshua Shaw's improved percussion pri- 

mers, &e. &e. 

These improved Primers are of two kinds: 
one is generally formed of copper, the other 
is a composition of pasteboard or other elas- 
tic substances. In each of these preparations 
there is deposited a small portion of any ¢l 
the fulminating powders known to chemists. 
of which there are several kinds. Mr. Shaw 
exhibited two: one of them has been long 12 
use, and composed of oxymuriate of potash. 
sulphur, charcoal, &c. ke. the other 1s # 
later discovery, possessing qualities highly 
favourable to its universal application, as | 
is perfectly free from the hability to rust, 
which is produced by the use of the oxymu- 
riate of potash, hitherto generally known and 
used, and applicable to either improvement. 

The first of these improvements, 4? 
which has been patented in the United States, 
is so generally Snows, that our observations 
upon it are almost superfluous: suffice it f° 
say, that, as far as our knowledge of it goe*; 
it has given almost universal satisfaction. 16 








ues been adopted by a.great. number of the 
most experienced shots in the country, who 
have uniformly reeommended it to their 
friends, asa very valuable improvement, and 
perhaps the best extant at the time it was 
introduced ; and its simplicity is such as to 
induce us to believe it is so nearly allied to 
perfection, that it will always divide the 
public patronage. 

It has been applied upon some rifles by’ 
order of the. authorities at Washington. 
where it has been tested more than. a year, 
and no objections have at present been ad- 
vanced. It is perfectly safe in regard to its 
use and application, and on this point we 
are more particular, because it has been re- 
ported to be liable to accidents ; however, 
whether this be true or false, it is certain, 
that, under its present modifications, such a 
report must* have been unfounded—an evil 
under which all useful improvements have 
uniformly laboured for a time. 

There is, however, one objection which 
may be fairly urged against it, so long as. 
the oxymuriate of potash.shall be employed ; 
but this objection is universal, and applies 
to every modification of the percussion prin- 
ciple, as it has been the only vehicle in use 
till witiin some few months, when a new 
discovery was made of a metallic preparation 
perfeetly neutral, and, indeed, less corrosive 
than gunpowder itself; and of this Mr. 
Shaw has availed himself, so that this ob- 
jection is now groundless, since the sports- 
man may take his own choice of either, and 
the difference of expense is trifling, compa- 
red with the advantages to be gained by 
at. 

Mr. Shaw’s second improvement is also 
very simple, and, in this respect, as well as 
two or three others, we think it preferable to 
the first. It consists of a piece of pasteboard, 
not a quarter of an inch in diameter, with a 
hole cut or pushed throughit; and in this 
cavity the fulminating composition is placed, 
and there secured, by wax or other substan- 
ces calculated to preserve it from injury, and 
by which it is rendered water-proof when 
required. This simple preparation consti- 
tutes the primer, which, when applied to 
use, is pressed by a small effort of the thumb 
or finger into a recess on the breech of the 
gun ; immediately under the primer, and in 
the centre of this recess, is the touch-hole, 
which connects it with the magazine or 
charge inthe gun. The cock of the lock is 
sacentrived, that when the trigger is drawn 
i3 Shall fall on the centre of the primer, and 
passing through the hole, or cavity, where 
the fulminating powder is deposited, causes 
it toexplode, And occa it through the touch 
hole beneath it, 

_ The first advantage which we shall notice 
in this improvement is, that it is not liable to 
be detached by any aecident fromthe recess 
in which it is placed, noris it liable to injwry 
irom any common pressure to which it 
might be subjected by carrying loose ‘in the 
pocket, and may therefore. always be relied 
on; and if oxymmriate of potash be used, it 
is less liable to injure the gun by rust, than 
i! is when emploved in any other wav,as the 
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paper absorbs a material portion of the per- 
nicious refuse thrown off by the explosion, 
and the remainder escapes without settling 
upon the lock. eae 

The next advantage which this improve- 
ment embraces is, that the primer is brought 
into closer contact with the charge or maga- 
zine, and may therefore be considered as be- 
ing better also. Where arms are kept Joad- 
ed for any length of time, with the intent of 
being used on sudden or unexpected attack, 
this primer is not subject to spoil, or con- 


tract rust or damp about the lock, and is as | 


quick and as certain of fire, asif loaded and 
primed but five minutes before; and in nice 
shooting, particularly with respect to rifles, 
it appears to be entitled to a preference ; and, 
in common with the first of these improve- 
ments, it will admit the cock to rest upon it 
with safety—an advantage calculated to pre- 
vent two-thirds of all the accidents attendant 
on field sports ; and the sooner this improve- 
ment is known and brought into universal 
usé the better, as it embraces every facility 
that can. be required; and, combined with 
the use of metallic powder, as shown and 
exhibited to us, constitutes, in our opinion, 
the. best possible means by which fowling- 
pieces can be discharged, and as worthy of 
the attention of the government, as.it 1s of 
the public generally; and, in addition to 
our own opinion, we have the evidence of 
some experienced sportsmen who have tried 
it, and their testimony goes to confirm what 
we have here advanced in its behalf. 


P. S.. This last improvement of Mr. 
Shaw’s was placed four minutes under wa- 
ter, and, notwithstanding, it exploded with 
as mnch vivacity as if nothing of the kind 
had taken place. 

D. H. Mason 


Isaiah Lukens 
John S. Phillips 
Philadelphia, Ist July, 1324. 





CLEANING AND PRESERVING PICTURES, 


Your Correspondentin a former No. 
wishes for a method of cleaning and 
preserving picture-frames. 1 must 
inform him, that when .once the 
frames assume a dusky . brown ap- 
pearance, all the cleaning in the 
world will not bring back their form- 
er brilliant appearance; but they 
may be prevented from becoming 
brown, by coating them, when new, 
with any white spirit varnish, taking 
care to spread it lightly and thinly 
allover. This will reduce the bril- 
liancy of the burnished parts a trifle, 
but then it will suffer no alteration 
afterwards ; and the frames may at 
any time be cleaned with a sponge 
and cold water, and gently rubbed 
with a soft piece of wash-leather, 
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RELATIVE EFFECTS OF STEAM 
AND GUNPOWDER. 

Sir,—Public attention having been di- 
rected to the ingenious Steam-gun of Mr. 
Perkins, a short inquiry into the relative 
efiects of steam and gunpowder may not 
be unacceptable to some of your read- 
ers. 

Before we conclude that a new engine 
of greater effect has been discovered for 
the destruction of our species, let us in- 
quire into the nature of that which we pos- 
sess, and I am satisfied we shall rise from 
the investigation startled with the prodi- 
gious power which we may carry in a 
goose-quill, rather than convinced that 
steam, in the state of the greatest elastici- 
ty in which we can use it, will ever rival 
a power which we may pronounce to be 
stupendous. 

A series of well conducted and decisive 
experiments were made by Count Rum- 
ford, on the expansive force of fired gun- 
powder, a detailed account of which, to- 
gether with engravings of the apparatus 
emp loyed in so hazardous an undertaking, 
are to be found in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1797: of the facts and the truth 
of the results, no shadow of doubt can ex- 
ist, and they therefore deserve serious at- 
tention. 

In these experiments the Count put the 
small quantity of twelve grains of gun. 
powder into an iron chamber, of which 
the bore was a quarter of an inch; 
weights were placed upon a valve closing 
the orifice ; the powder was fired, and it 
was found to exert a force of 9431 atmo- 
spheres. Seventeen grains, when fired in 
a similar bore, could not raise a weight of 
$081 lbs. placed on a valve which had an 
area of the twentieth part of a square 
inch; but eighteen grains raised that 
weight, and thus exerted a force equal to 
10,977 atmospheres, or 165,000 lbs. on 
each square inch. 

In these experiments the powder filled 
only about half the cavity; hence it ex- 
panded to double its bulk, and still exert- 
ed this amazing force; but when the 
whole cavity, equal only to one tenth of a 
square inch, was filled with twenty-six 
grains of powder (a quantity insufficient 
to charge a pocket pistol) the solid cylin- 
der of hammered iron was burst asunder, 
though it was in every part an inch anda 
quarter thick, or five times the bore; to 
effect which would require a foree equal 
to 54,750 atmospheres, or 410,624lbs. on 
the square inch. This latter result rests 
upon a calculation of the force requisite to 
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burst an iron cylinder of the given dimey. 
sions, 

I have examined that calculation, and 
belive it to ke correct; but, whatever 
doubt may be entertained as to this fact, 
there can be none with regard to the for- 
mer—for, in them, the power was estima- 
ted by the dead weight which the fired 
gunpowder actually lifted when placed 
over anorifice ofa givensize. In these 
we find a valve, the surface of which 
is but the twentieth part of a square inch, 
loaded with nearly four tons, and the elas. 
tic force overcomes and lifts it—a fact al- 
most incredible; and, compared with 
which, the load on the valve of the highest 
pressure steam generator that ever was 
invented sinks into absolute insignifi- 
cance. 


It has been stated that from seven hun- 
dred to a thousand pounds per square inch 
is the elasticity of the steam used by Mr, 
Perkins in discharging pistol bullets.— 
These are fired, in rapid succession, from 
a single gun-barrel against a metal target, 
one hundred feet distant, and they are 
completely flattened on it; this, however, 
is not equal to the effect of a horse pistol, 
and it is much inferior to that produced 
by the discharge of a musket. The rapi- 
dity of the discharge is, however, to be 
considered ; but, if we reflect that- coals, 
water, pipes, a generator, and furnace, are 
all requisite to keep up the necessary sup- 
ply of steam, we shall find that as much 
bulk and weight are attached to a single 
gun barrel as would equal that of a field- 
piece, which, in my opinion, would dis- 
charge more grape, and with infinitely 
greater force in a given time, than the 
whole of Mr. Perkins’ apparatus. 

The elastic force, indeed, of steam may 
be increased by an increased heat, and 
hence a greater power will be obtained : 
but, to effect this, there must be a propor- 
tionable increase of the size of the pipes, 
generator, furnace, &c., and this in a much 
greater degree than is usually supposed 
even by practical men. It is also to be 
kept in mind, that there is a limit to the 
expansibility of steam, which thenature of 
materials will not allow us to go beyond ; 
and we may presume that no practical use 
will ever be made of steam beyond one or 
two thousand pounds on the square inch. 
Indeed, when we reflect that, at a tempe- 
rature of seven hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit, steam only occupies four times the 
space of water, whilst, at a temperature of 
two hundred twelve degrees, it expands 
18.000 times, we will diseover another dif- 














ficulty in the fact, that one quarter of the 
power generated would be required to 
force the water into the generator, which 
must be proportiouably large to raise so 
much water to so high a temperature, and 
keep up that constant stream of it which 
is absolutely necessary for sustaining a 
continuous discharge of balls even from 
so small a bore as that of a gun barrel.— 
What then wil) we think of an attempt to 
apply steam to the discharge of ordnance? 
This, indeed, requires no serious attention, 
and it is my opinion, after a careful exa- 
mination of the subject, that a twenty-four 
pounder steam-cannon, equally effective 
with our common gins of the same calibre 
never will be constructed—ithe thing is 
manifestly impossible. 

I cannot, however, quit the subject 
without giving the inventor praise for his 
ingenuity: for, though it is unlikely to 
lead to any practical result, it furnishes an 
instructive and popular illustration both 
of the effect of steam and the power of the 
human mind. 

A GUN-SPONGER. 





CANAL TO CONNECT THE GULE OF 

Mexico WITH THE ATLANTIC. 

Sir—, I have recently seen a pro- 

ition, for uniting the Gulf of Flo- 
rida to the Ailantic by means oi a 
canal. beginning at St. Mary’s on the 
St. John’s River and terminating at 
Vacassar Bay. The distance is compu- 
ted at ninety miles. ‘“‘ There are two 
routes for the canal, one of which will 
require only eighteen miles of canal, 
and the other about ¢wrlve miles. 
The firs: and most approved rout 
commences in Vacassar Bay, which 
is bold and spacious and affords a good 
harbour and anchorage. In this Bay 
the River Suwannee empiies, ‘in 
which the navigation can be freely 
pursued until it branches into the 
Santa Fee—From thence into Orange 
Lake, across the Alauchua Tract in- 
to Orange Creek ; from thence into 
the Ocklawaha and St. John’s. 

The distance of canalling, or ra- 
ther in ‘umting the above navigable 
rivers by the foregoing rout is said to 
be but twelve miles) The other rout 
commences at the Anclote Keys, in 
the Gulf , and enters the Amaxura 
River ; from thence into the Ockla- 
waha, into the St John’s; distance 
about eighteen miles of canalling. 
The first route is most circuitous but 
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it commences in a fine safe bay, and 
goes through a richer tract of coun- 


try—the st John’s River, is a plain, 


bold river, from the Alachua ferry. 

From St. Mary’s«r Amelia Island 
to he Tortugas, the distance cannot 
be less than 4.0 or 500 miles, and af- 
ter having doubled the Florida Keys, 
it is nearly the same distance to Va- 
cassar Buy. A navigation therefore, 
of nearly 800 miles, always the most 
cifficult and dangerous, is avoided by 
a short canal of i2 miles across Flo- 
rida ; and by thus uniting the rivers 
of that country, the trade is biought 
to St. Mary’s or Amelia Island, 
where ships of any draught of water 
car repair. The coiton sugar, and 
other products of Louisiana and 
Alabama heve » short and safe na- 
vigation in the Gulf of Mexico into 
Vacassar Bay, and in three days are 
Ler eg by canal boats to the 
mouth of the St. John’s River, or St. 
Mary’s, where vessels are in wait- 
ing. 

It will immediately strike every 
person interested, as one of the most 
easy, Cheap, and advantageous pro- 
jects ever aitempted—it will shorten 
the voyage to New-CUrleans—it will 
curtail the dangers of navigation, 
and be a protection against Pirates— 
it will greatiy enhance the value and 
importance of Florida, and the atten- 
tion of Government should be imme- 
diately directed to that quarter, and 
to that project” 

In giving currency to the foregoing 
extract, I do not subscribe to all the 
opinions it Contains ; but, in the main, 
the subject merits the deepest consi- 
deration. 


The reasons above urged are in 
themselves sufficiently important to 
warrant the completion of the mea- 
sure; indeed I believe the property 
lost on the Bahama banks would 
amount annually to more than the 
interest of the requisite capital; 
besides, the number o. lives sacrificed 
by this navigation is astonishingly 
great. But there are still stronger 
reasons why this object should be ef- 
fected. They are of a political cha- 
racter, and involve the peace, and 
perhaps the prosperity and happiness 
of the nation. . 
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Cubais the key of the eastward pass 
tothe gulf of Mexico; this pass is the 
main channel of intercourse between 
various parts of our maritime fron- 
tiers; and Cuba belengs to a foreign 
nation ; feeble at present. it is true, 
but she may become strong, or Cuba 
may change masters, or it may be- 
come independent. In either of these 
cases, it might dousa moral wrong, 
and produce the results above stated. 
We might attempt to right ourselves ; 
but a question involving so great and 
wide mterest as that of possession, 
could be neither speedily nor cheaply 
decided ; and I think the construction 
of this canal calculated to change this 
otherwise possible train of events. 
It is one of national moment as con- 
nected with our peaceful pursuits; 
and the benefits to be derived from 
it in war would be  incalculably 
great. ‘he canal, however, should be 
sufficiently large to admit the passage 
of our largest merchant vessels ;_ for 
the loading and unloading of vessels, 
and the transportation of produce and 
merchandise in boats would be a 
great drawback to the plan. 

The expense, as the country for 
the whole distance is remarkably le- 
vel and low, would not be great, es- 
pecially as the greatesc portion of the 
work may be executed in the course 
of a few winters by the United States’ 
troops, rewarded. by extra pay for 
this extraordinary service. 

HAMILTON, 


New-York, March, 1825. 


From the London Chemist. 


ON MAKING BFER FROM POTA- 
TOES. 

M. Dubrunfaut has lately published 
in the Mem. de la Soc. lay d’Agri- 
culture, an account of some experi- 
ments he has made on the fermenta- 
tion of different substances. The 
following is worthy of our readers’ 
attention. 

** Wishing to ascertain exactly the 
action: which is exercised on other 
vegetable matters in the state of fecu- 
la, when ‘treated by maceration, he 
mixed five hundred grammes of the 
fecula of potatoes with an equal 
weight of cold water; to which he 


gradually added 3500 more of boiling 
water ; whenthe whole mass formed 
a very homogeneous paste, at the 
temperature of fifty degrees of Reau- 
mur, (124 Fahrenheit) In this state 
he added to it one hundred fifty gram- 
mes of ground barley malt, and stir- 
red the whole well together for some 
minutes, in order to mix it thorough- 
ly; he then left it at rest, in a stove 
heated to 50 degrees of Reanmur.— 
Atter some time the mass. which at 
first was solid and thick, was com- 
pletely liquefied, its taste changed, 
and it had become saccharine. On 
being submitted to the vinous fer- 
mentation, with a little ale yeast pre- 
viously added, it yielded, on distilla- 
tion, 38 centimetres of excellent bran- 
dy. at 19 degrees. M. Dubrunfaut 
thus decidedly ascertained the pro- 
perty possessed by the malted barley 
of rendering the fecula fluid and sac- 
charine in the space of an hour. 

Still, with a view of applying these 
principles in rural economy, the an- 
thor extended his researches to the 
more simple and least expensive me- 
thods of employing them ; and, in the 
end he effected the separation of the 
fecula of potatoes in a more conve- 
nient manner. 

The potatoes being rasped, or gra- 
ted, very fine, four hundred grammes 
of the pulp are thrown into a brewing 
tub with a double bottom; and, whilst 
the workmen stir and agitate it with 
rakes as muchas possible, boihng wa- 
ter is poured upon it; and all the fe- 
cula is then converted into a paste. 
Twenty kilogrammes of finely ground 
malt are then added; and a small 
quantity of short wheaten straw may 
also be added with advantage. ‘The 
whole becomes fiuid and saccharine 
in the space of two hours. 

The liquid is now drawn off, as in 
brewing, and conveyed tothe ferment- 
ing tub: the remaining mass of pulp 
is then left to drain for some time ; 
when a fresh quantity of water, at 
fifty degrees of Reaumur, is added, 
and the whole agitated as before.-— 
The liquor is then again drawn eff, 
and the pulp submitted to the action 
of a cylindrical press. In this man- 
ner the greatest quantity of fermen- 
table matter is extracted from the 
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potatoes ; the liquid is not accompa- 
nied with any kind of deposite inju- 
rious tothe distillation ; and 54 /itres 
of brandy at 19 degrees, of an excel- 
lent taste, may be dr:wn off from it. 
The residuum may be eaten by ani- 
mals. 

This experiment proves, that by 
means of this change in the process, 
the product of brandy is gre..ter, and 
it possesses a more agreeable flavour, 
than when the pot: toes are reduced to 
pulp by means of steam and agitation. 
The matter intreducedintothe aiem- 
bic is perfectly fluid, and thereiore 
presents no difficulty in distilling it ; 
the manipulations are not moie ex- 
pensive nor complicated ; and they 
may be effected by the common ap- 
paratus, which 1s a very great ad- 
vantage.” 

The following is what this gentle- 
man says on converting the ferment- 
ed potatoes into beer : 

‘After having treated the fecula 
as before stated, he added hops to it, 
and concentrated the whole to six de- 
grees of the acrometer : he then sub- 
mitted the liquor to ‘he fermentation, 
which when terminated, a most 
agreeable and vinous odour exhaled 
from it: after some days, it was put 
into bottles, when it terminated well, 
and greatly resembled the Paris 
beer. 

‘“* By fermenting the liquid without 
the addition of hops, and substituting 
the honey of Brittany in place ot them, 
he obtained a beer which had the 
taste and all the qualities of the beer 
of Louvaine. But it is more particu- 
larly in the manufacturing of «.n eco- 
nomical beer, whichis so useful to 
the numerous class of workmen em- 
ploved in agriculture, that this inven- 
tion is most valuable, for the potatoes 
and the barley used in this manufac- 
ture. may be obtained every where; 

they are neither dear ner unwhole- 
some ;- and it is not requisite to make 
a perfect beer of them, but merely 
to produce a light and refreshing 
drink, which neither requires boiling 
nor concent: ation. 

‘“‘In order to do this, the liquid 

produced by the maceration may be 


diluted with a. quantity of water, 
which may vary according to the al- 
coholic strength we- wish to give the 
liquor ; and which may then be fer- 
mented with a little yeast, or even 
with baker’s leaven.”’ | 





STONY CREEK COAL. 


We are gratified to learn that the 
exertions of Mr. Birnp & Co., mex- 
ploring the depths of the ¢hird moun- 
tain * for coal, ave not been una- 
availing. 

Aithough the fact, that this moun- 
tain did contain coal, had been known 
to many for some years back, 
yet no individual appeared willing to 
sustain the expense of a thorough re- 
search, until the gentleman whose 
name we have mentioned, determined 
to do it at all hazards. 

The experiments were first made 
within a small distance of the river, 
and repeated successively higher up 
Stony creek valley, for about five 
miles, where the vein of coal was 
found of a sufficient thickness, at the 
depth of about ten feet from the sur- 
face of the earth, to warrant a con- 
tinuance of their exertions. The 
neighbourhood of a rapid and never- 
failing creek tothe mines will afford 
every facility tothe transportation of 
the coal to the Susquehannah, from 
which point the towns and villages 
along its banks may be easily sup- 
plied, at a cost far less than the price 
of wood, and considerably less, we 
should suppose,than other coal trans- 
ported from a greater distance. 

This coal is considerably lighter, 
it is said, tham any other kind of stone 
coal yet discovered in this state, is 
much dryer, and blazes freely and 
easily. It possesses very little sul- 
phur, and is therefore not offensive to 
those using it; it contains a great 
deal of bitumen, and from its ve- 
ry superior qualities will, it is 
thought, in a short time supersede 
the use of all other coal for the pur- 
poses of smithing, where it can be 
conveniently obtained. 





* Peter’s Mountain, near Harrisburgh.— 
Dauphine Co, Pennsylvania. 
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METALLIC SUCTION PIPE. 




















Messrs. Sellers and Pennock, of 
Philadeiphia, to whos: genius and 
skill the pub.ic are greatly indebted 
for the numerous inventions and im- 
provements they have made in met- 
ters intimately connected with the 
safety and comfort of society, have 
recently substituied metallic suction 
pipes for leather, in cases where they 
are required to supply fire engines 
from water sources below the level 
of the pumps. 

The importance justly attached to 
this substitution consists in their per- 
fect tightness by which a full and 
constant supply o! water may at all 
times be commanded at any elevation 
equi: alent tothe pressure of the at- 
mosphere, which, from liability to 
leakage, is not the case with leathern 
Pipes. 

ihe means those gentlemen have 
resorted to to accompli h this object 
are exceedingly simple. and by r. fer- 
ence to the annexed diagram. it will 
be perceived that the apparatus is 
equaily portable and convenient. 


Description. 


AA, Represent a longitudinal section of 
the pipe at its joining, which is effected by 
the male and female parts being closely fitted 
by grinding. by the bolt C passing qbliquels 
across it, and the nut D securing it in this 
situation. 

B, Shows the adaption of the parts forming 
the rotary joint. 

To these rotary joinings pieces of pipe of 
the same calibre, five or six feet in length, are 
attached by screws, as exhibited in the en- 
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raving. When put together in the folded 
orm the figure E shows their continuous 
construction. 


When we regerd the inflexibility 
of all the metals as applicable to this 
purp se, we cannot but admire the 
simplicity of the contrivance, by 
which in this instance, they are made 
efficiently to surrender the r claims to 
tuis peculiar character.—LEp. 
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STIRRUP LAMPS. 


Much curiosity was excited about 
nine o'clock yesterday evening in the 
Strand, (Lendon) by the appearance 
of a gentleman on horseback, from 
whose feet streams of light issued 
forth, and showed the pavement for 
several yards before and round the 
heat of his horse, as ciearly as in day 
time. He stopped at our office, and we 
found, on examination, that the light 
proceeded trom a set of lamps, of his 
invention, one of which was fixed un- 
der each stirrup, and, having three 
sides darkened, emitted in front a 
blaze which was prevented by the ri- 
der’s feet from rising to dazzle his 
eyes, and fell un the foreground with 
such power as to make every hollow 
or impediment visible, and render it 
as sate to ride in the darkest night as 
in the brightest noon. 

The lamps are supplied with com- 
mon oil, and so ingeniously arranged, 











that the light is not affected in the 
least by the motion of the horse.— 
The gentleman, who left his name, 
Mr. Peat No. 167 Piccadilly, had just 
ridden from Romford, in Essex, to 
town, and his lamps were in as good 
order, and shone as brilliantly, as 
when he set out. 
London Paper. 





IMPROVED STEAM ENGINE. 


Letters patent bave been granted 
to George Vaughan, of Sheffield, 
(England) for an engine, by which 
power is gained and expense saved. 
The above engine is now brought to 
perfection, and is tound to perform 
better than any other engine in speed, 
power, and saving of fuel: and more 
particularly as the engine is very 
much simplified, and friction reduced, 
it is likely to be one of the greatest 
improvements ever made in the steam 
iy a particularly as to the saving 
of fuel, and the gaining of power, as 
the engine only consumes half the 
coals of other engines and the power 
is gained by steam and the atmo- 
sphere being brought to act at one 
and the same time in conjunction with 
each other. The cylinder is only 
half the size of cylinders used in other 
engines, and is not half as weighty or 
bulky as other engines and only takes 
half so much room, makes double the 
number of strokes ; and any engine 
may be altered to increase its power 
by taking away the cylinder, and ha- 
ving a smaller one on the improved 
principle, as the improvement is prin- 
cipally in the cylinder. 

There are twelve pounds of steam, 
and fourteen pounds of atmosphere, 
both acting on the pistons in the cy- 
linder. at one and the same instant, 
that makes a pressure of twenty-six 
pounds on the inch on the pistons ;— 
deduct six pounds for friction. there 
is then left a working power of twen- 
ty pounds on the inch on the pistons. 
This engine is particularly adapted 
for steam navigation, and must excel 
all others, and will be found to save 
itself, in a short time, in fuel and ex- 
tra work. 

London Paper. 
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(Isaiah Jennings constructed an en- 
gine on the f regoing principles, in the 
village of Greenwich, many years 
since, which performed weil. Cir- 
cumstances prevented him from pro- 
secuting the improvement at, that 
time ; but he has for some months 
past been engaged on another, which 
promises fair, and will shortly be ex~- 
hibited to the public. 
N.- York, May 5, 1825. ANON. } 





From the Mechanics’ Journal. 
D:. Ww. 


Aristotle justly remarked, that dew 
appears only on calm and clear nights. 
Dr Wills shows that very little is 
ever deposited’ in opposite circum- 
stances; and tht little only. when 
the clouds are very high. It is never 
seen on pipnte both cloudy and win- 
dy ; and if in the course of the night 
the weather, from being serene, 
should become dark and stormy, dew 
which hac been deposited will dis- 
appear 

In calm weather, if the sky be 
partially covered with clouds, more 
dew will appear than if it were en- 
tirely uncovered. 

I wish some person to explain the 
cause of the foregoing facts, in your 
Journal, so that they may be readily 
understood by an 


UNLETTERED MAN. 





WEIGHT OF METALS. 


GENTLEMEN: 

In answer to the question of your 
Correspondent J A. respecting the 
weight of the different metals by 
their measure. I beg to say, that I 
am not aware of the existence of any 
tables such as he speaks of; but I 
enclose some extracts from a_ late 

ublication (Professor Miitlington’s 
“pitome of Philosophy.) wiaich will, 
I dare say, answer his purpose, and 
if not teo long for insertion, may 
usefui to many of your readers. 
1 am, gentlemen, 
ours obediently, 
Joun THOMPSON. 
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999 ARITHMETICAL PARADOX. 


Page 161.—‘ From the circumstance of 
water being considered as unity in compu- 
ting specific gravities, and from a cubic foot 
of water weighing 1,000 ounces avoirdupois, 
it follows, that the weight of any given quan- 
tity of material of which the specific gravi- 
ty is known, may be easily eee ; for 
a3 same figures that denote the specific 
gravity, also. express the number of ounces, 
in a cube foot of the same substance; thus 
a eubic foot of Portland stone weighs 2,570 
ounces, a cubic-foot of lead 11,352 ounces, 
and one of naphtha 0,788 ounces ” 


At page 172 of the same work a ta- 
ble is given of the specific gravities 
of a great number of articles in com- 
mon use ; but as the inquiries of your 
Correspondent apply to the metals 
alone, I shail copy them only, al- 
though a general table o! specific 
gravities would be highly useful to 
many of your readers 


Specific Gravities of the Metals. 


er aa 2 © « 5.763 
Cast antimony .....:. +. . 6.702 
Castzinc . . 6S ge eg are 
CaaPigats § oes Po A Sat eR 
Cast tin. . rk Garces Gaya 7.291 
ie iS LS tes » 6, 0. ip See 
SE * GR a ee ne 
Castcobalt ...-. ...., 78m 
Hard steel DS ak Pee 8 Aes 7.816 
RIES 2 Sig” 0 5 Mee SP oe oe 7.833 
Wat beens. oS ae Rm. eee 
Guetcopner °°. wee 5 6 Any BEB 
Cost haem. ew et te 9 OD 
Pure cast silver ...... . 10.474 
Same hammered... .. . . 10.510 
Peewee. | tn bie we eee 
NS, a aes 
Trmket gold... - .. ... . . 15,709 
SS ERS ee ea, 
Purecastgold . . ... . . « 19.258 
Same hammered ...... . 19.361 
Pureplatinum . ....: . . . 19.500 
Samehammered ..... . , 20.336 
or sh z sez (4+. t,. 208 
Platinum laminated, or beat into , 
leaves hl pe td Re 32. 069 
Each metal in the above table is lighter 
than that which follows it; and all metals 
become.more dense or heavy by hammer- 


ing. 


Now, since the above table con- 
tains the specific gravities of all the 
metals, or the number of times that 
each of them is heavier than its own 
equal mass of pure rain water, and 
the numbers which express the spe- 
cific gravity also denote the number 
of avoirdupois ounces that are con- 
tained in a cubic foot of anv sub- 


stance, it becomes very easy to cal- 
culate the weight of any mass of ma- 
terial, after having reduced it into 
cubic feet or inches; for since the 
cubic foot contains 1728 cubic inches, 
we have only to divide the specific 
gravity of any body by 1728 to get the 
weight of a cubic inch of that body. To 
obtain the cubic contents of a very ir- 
regular solid, plunge it into a vessel of 
any regular form, such as a cylinder 
or a Cube. previously filled with wa- 
ter, and on withdrawing it again, it 
will be found that a quantity of water 
has run over, which will be exactly 
equal to the magnitude of the body 
just immersed. The deficient quantity 
of water may be readily measured and 
reduced into cubic inches or feet, or 
the water that overflows may be 
caught and measured which will 
give the same result, without the ne- 
cessity of providing a large vessel of 
a regular shape. 


ARITHMETICAL PARADOX. 

In an Arabian manuscript -was 
found the following remarkable de- 
cision of a dispute :—’Two Arabians 
sat down to dinner; one had five 
loaves, the other three. A stranger 
passing by, desired permission to eat 
with them, which they agreed to. 
lhe stranger dined, laid down eight 
pieces cf money, and departed. The 
proprietor of the five loaves took up 
five pieces, and left three for the 
other, who objected, and insisted up- 
on one half. The cause came on be- 
fore Ali, the magistrate, who gave 
the following judgment—* Let the 
owner of the five loaves, have seven 
pieces of money, and the owner of 
three loaves one.” Query the justice 
of the sentence? Answer. Ali’s sen- 
tence was just; for supposing each 
loaf divided into three equal parts, 
making twenty-four parts in all, the 
eight loaves and each person to eat 
an equal or one third part of the 
whole :—Therefore the stranger had 
seven parts of the person who con- 
tributed five loaves or fifteen parts : 
and only one of him who had contri- 
buted three loaves, which makes nine 
parts. 








QUALITY OF BARK-—-SNUFF TAKING-——BLESSINGS OF SLEEP. 


QUALITY OF BARK. 

A German author, Dr. Michaelis 
has lately published the result of 
some experiments he made by means 
of muriatic acid, quick lime, and al- 
cohol, to ascertain the quantity of 
cinchonina and cinchona, the active 
febrifuge principles contained in dif- 
ferent species of bark. We are not 
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quite sure that the specification of 
the different kinds will énable our 
readers to distinguish them, as Eng- 
lish and Continental authors are not 
yet agreed on the names. of the dif- 
ferent kinds of bark; but. still, as 
the estimate may be of some use, we 
shall transcribe it. 


Cinchonina Cinchona 
One pound weight of China rubra gave 32 grs. 64 ers. 
China loxa 18 8 
China fusca 75 75 
China fusca, superfine, of Hua- 
muco, at 3 rix drs.the lb. 50 3 
Do. do. at 2 rix dollars 74 28 | 
China fusca, superfine, of 
Huamalies , at 24 rix drs. 0 12 

Do. do. at lrix dollar 48 28 
Do. do. at 14 groschen 60— 34 
China fusca tenn. superfine 12 44 
China fusca tenn. middle kind 12 80 
China flava Carthagena 28 48 
China regia, rolled 154 
China regia, flat, not doubled 286 


Whence the last, or the China regia, is recommended for Medicinal 


purposes. 
SNUFF PAKING. 


The. Earl of Stanhope has the following 
remarks upon snuff taking :—“ Every pro- 
fessed and incurable snuffer, by a moderate 
computation, takes one pinch every ten mi- 
nutes. Every pinch taken with the splen- 
did ceremony of the handkerchief, and oth- 
er incidental circumstances connected with 
it, consumes a minute and a half out of eve- 
ry ten: this amounts to one day out of eve- 
ry ten, which makes thirty-six days anda 
half in the year ; and if the practise is con- 
tinued in the.same proportion during /ort 
years, two entire years will have been dedi- 
cated to the tickling of the nose, and two 
more to the blowing it. 

The unavoidable expenses attending snuff- 
taking throughout the British empire, might 
constitute a fund to pay off the national debt. 
Will any of the calculating correspondents 
of the Mechanics’ Magazine make the ne- 
cessary calculations, that the matter may be 
brought before the Committee of Ways and 
Means, with that convenient speed which the 
payment of debt demands ? 


F 


BLESSINGS OF SLEEP. 


Animal existence is composed of slumber 
and aetion, and Divine wisdom has appro- 
priated a season for each.. An asianat who 
oe no rest, could always live in day- 
light. The animal, though delighting in ac- 
tion, and formed for exertion, must at the 
same time have its nature invigorated by 


sleep. The regular returns of day and 
night correspond to these animal demands. 
Were the bustle, the labour, and the mo- 
tion of human life upheld by the continued 
presence of light, sleep could not be enjoyed 
without being disturbed by noise, and with- 
out the expense of that time which the ea- 
gerness of private interest would not con- 
tentedly resign. Itis, therefore, happy for 
the hurhan race, that nature, by the very 
disposition of her elements, has imposed up- 
on man, at moderate intervals, a general in 
termission of toils, occupations, and pursuit. 
But it is not for man alone that night and 
sleep are ordained. Inferior, but Jess per- 
verted natures taste its solace, and expect 
its return with greater exactness’ and ad- 
vantage than man. Who can observe with- 
out admiration the satisfaction and regulari- 
ty with which the greater part of the irra- 
tional world yield to this pleasing rear 
this grateful vicissitude 7? How comfortably 
the birds of the air address themselves to 
the repose of the evening; and with what 
alacrity do they resume the activity of day ! 


The constitution of animals susceptible of 


torpor bears a relation to winter, similar to 
that which sleep bears to night.. Against 
not only the cold, but the want of food, 
which the approach of winter creates, the 
Preserver of the world has in many animals 
by their migration or by their torpor, pro- 
vided for the continuation of their existence. 

As an example from a thousand,—if the 
bat did not sleep during the winter, It must 
be starved to death, as the moths and flying 
insects upon which it feeds, totally disap- 
pear. 


ot 
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GOOD PRECEPT. 


An excellent saying is ascribed to 
Aristippus, upon visiting the court of 
Dionysius. When the tyrant asked 
him why he visited his court, the re- 
ply was (and let it ever be impressed 
on the minds of mv brother trades- 
men) “ 70 give what I have, and to 
recetve what I have not.” 

ie F 


HOW TO WASH PRINTED CALICOS. 


Use as little soap as possible, and 
not with hot water: put in a little pot- 
ashes, and gentiy swill them, taking 
care not to rub the cloth too much ; 
wring it out in cold spring water, and 
dry it in the open air. By this means 
many colours will be improved—all, 
indeed, but such as are mere water- 
colours, and of this kind good cloths 
are seldom printed. 

———— 


POCKET GUIDE. 
We have glanced over a small 
volume, entitled ‘“‘ A Pocket Guide 
for the Tourist and Traveller, along 
the line of the Canals, and the inte- 
rior Commerce of the State of New- 
York, by Horatio Gates Spafford, 
L. L. D. Author of the Gazetteer of 
New-York.” It contains valuable 
and well arranged information, parti- 
cularly for voyagers along the line of 
our canals, and we would advise such 
to a lgars themselves with a copy 
before they commence their tra- 
vels. - 
It mav be had at T..& J Swords’s, 
No. 99 Pearl-street. 


aE es 
INQUIRIES. 

If any one of your Correspondents 
would oblige you with the manner in 
which Soda Water is manufactured, 
in the large way, for sale, and give 
a description of the apparatus for 
combining the carbonic acid gas with 
the water, I should be gratified by 
seeing an account of it. 

MEDICUS, 


-_--eoe 


GENTLEMEN :— 
I wish to know the best method 
of preparing parchment to receive 


GOOD PRECEPT—INQUIRIES, Nc. 


either common or Jndian ink ang 
colour; the process should be simple, 
so as not torequire much time in the 
preparation. 

A Constant? READER. 


Stepney, 


GENTLEMEN :— 

Will any of your intelligent Cor- 
respondents oblige me by poititing 
out the cheapest and simplest method 
of warming a large ground floor 
room, 72 feet by 24? 

J. Fircn. 
a 


GENTLEMEN :— 

Through the medium of your 
useful Magazine, I should feel obliged 
if any of your Correspondents would 
favour me with a receipt for making 
Tracing-paper, which shall be per- 
fectly transparent, and always re- 
main white, or if they would oblige 
me with the the quantities of the 
composition which is made from spi- 
rits of turpentine and bees’- wax. 

I remain, gentlemen, 
Yours, &c. 
W.J, 


Which is the best method of ex- 
tracting grease from leaves of beoks? 
What sort of composition answers the 
best for preventing the damp striking 
through the soles of boots and shoes? 
When it is considered what ill effects 
the community suffer, as regerds 
their health, from damp feet, I trust 
those who are in possession of a reme- 
dy will not hesitate to publish it 

AN ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER. 


What is the exact power in horses 
in my steam: engine? The cylinder 
is 14 inches in divmeter, length of 
stroke 2 feet 6 inches, making 44 
cGouble strokes or revolutions of the 
fly. wheei per minute. 

Yours, &c. 
WwW. 





